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Letter to Young Wines. 


NUMBER TWO. 


My Dear LADIES: 


TRUST you have not yet taken the first wrong step in the path 
of married life—that no cloud has hitherto intercepted the sun- 
shine of your happiness, and that in the midst of your quiet joys, 
e you will be willing to listen patiently to a few more suggestions 


froma friend. And first of all, let me assure you, it is for your 
highest interest to do all in your power to keep your domestic 
4} heavens unclouded ; for if clouds are once allowed to gather and darken 

}| your sky, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the sun will ever shine so 
brightly on your pathway again. It is much easier to preserve the 
links of affection unbroken, than to repair the breach if they have once 
been thoughtlessly severed. You may have supposed that in marrying 
you secured to yourself a hero, who asks no higher happiness than to 
be allowed to worship at the shrine of your beauty and accomplish- 
ments. He, too, in the ardor of youthful enthusiasm, may have 
believed he was about to wed a goddess or an angel. These are both 
illusions that must vanish. The wife must learn that the husband has 
‘omething else to do, besides to worship and admire, and that he 
“<pects her to be a helpmeet in the accomplishment of his great life 
Work. The husband must learn that the wife is nothing more than a 
human individual, subject to the frailties and imperfections of fallen 
are | But you should be particularly careful that the contrast 
ee hited ideal and the real be not rendered too great, by yielding 
7 ‘e trailties and displaying those imperfections. For human though 
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you be—though the illusions of fancy must fade—though perfec 
happiness is not attainable in the present state by imperfect beings, yet 
the highest and purest poetry of existence may still be yours. In th 
married state concentrates all that irrigates the ruggedness of oy 
nature ; all that affords felicities worthy of the noblest feelings of the | 
human heart. From this relation arise all the joys and endearments of! 

home, sweet home, and if you are not happier than you ever wer 


before, in all your life, it will probably be owing to some folly or indis. 
cretion of your own. 


Discontent and extravagance, on the part of wives, is a frequent |i 
cause of domestic unhappiness. In other countries, ladies are content |i 
to pride themselves on their mental culture, their elegance of manners, | 
their pedigree, or the official stations of their husbands; but in this | 
country, they seem to covet no distinction but that of wealth, and |i 
unfortunately they measure the extent of each others riches by their |i 
dress and style of living. This leads to much extravagance, and bring : 
ruin and misery into many homes that might otherwise be the abode of | 
peace and happiness. I suppose your wardrobe is well supplied for the | 
present, and you will have no occasion to ask your husband for money J 
yet awhile, but when the time does come that you think you need it, 1) 
would advise you to study carefully whether you cannot do without it | 
it nger. Perhaps he will offer it to you, and that would be more | 

an for you to ask him for it. But if he neglects to do so, do |™ 
with him on that account. When necessity compels you |i 
odest in your demands, and never try to persuade | 
to incur expenses which he thinks he cannot afford. You i 
must try to believe that he isa better financier than yourself, and more | 
capable of judging what-will be a profitable investment of funds. You 
must remember that you have no separate interests, nor should have |™ 
none; and if you are just such a wife as you ought to be, he will be 
sufficiently desirous that you should make a respectable appearance: 
Which is of most consequence to you, your husband’s peace of mind, 0! 
Opinions of the fashionable world? Which would contribute most ™ 
your happiness, to stay at home clad in calico, superintending the inte 
ests of your family, while your husband walks among his fellow-m¢ | 
with head erect, in conscious independence, feeling that he can supply | 
the wants of his family, and owe no man anything? or for you to 8° 
abroad arrayed in costly silks and flashing with jewelry, the object of 
envious glances from the lovers of display, while your husband, "i 
through anxious forebodings for the future, passes along the street with 
down -cast eyes, afraid to look up lest he should encounter some creditor | 
whom he cannot pay? Surely no true woman can for a moment admit 


that she would be willing to sacrifice her husband’s peace and indepe” i 
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| - dence upon the altar of display, yet many thoughtlessly do it, and the | 
®) rock of domestic happiness is the result. You can as yet scarcely 

realize that the rosy garland of connubial love may become faded and 
withered through the influence of pecuniary embarrassment, but however 
unpoetical and unromantic the thought, it is nevertheless true, as the 
experience of thousands can testify. No man is rendered more amiable 


by demands upon his purse which he cannot conveniently meet and if 
he regards his wife as having unnecessarily caused this perplexity, his 
love for her will unavoidably be diminished. But if he can feel assured 
that his interest and his happiness are dearer to her than the opinions 
of the world, or self-indulgence —that if his efforts prove unsuccessful 
and misfortunes come upon him, she will cheerfully submit to privations 
for his sake, and be a ministering angel of consolation in time of trouble 
rather than a complainer and accuser, such an assurance would be the 
best possible guaranty for his success in life. He would go forth upon 
the world’s broad field of battle inspired with a courage and energy 
which no difficulties could overcome. Alas! how many have faltered 
and failed for want of such inspiration. I have now a case in mind ]. 
which affords a striking illustration of this truth. A young merchant 

who was just commencing business, with a small capital, but very 
flattering prospects, married a beautiful and accomplished girl, to whom | 
he was devotedly attached. He thought it would be for his interest to 
board a year or two until his business was bettcr established, as.rents 
§| were very high in the town in which they lived. But his wife said no! 
| It was more genteel, she thought, to keep house than to board, and she 
| did not wish any one to think that they could not afford it Soa house 
was rented, and it must be a large one, situated in a fashionable part of 
the city, and then it must be elegantly furnished from top to bottom. 
Whenever her husband ventured to suggest that he could not afford 


such and such expenditures, she would reply, with an incredulous 
smile: | 


“Is it possible that my husband cannot afford this for me? Why 
there are Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., whose husbands are lower down in the 
world than you are, and they have such and such things, and you 


certainly won’t admit your inability 1o do as much for your wife as A. 
and B. do for theirs?” 


In this way she carried her points and led him into a very expensive 
Way of living. The result was, in just two years their fine furniture | 
_%48 sold under the hammer of the auctioneer, their property sacrificed, 
a they thrown homeless upon the world. Since then, the husband 
48 been a discouraged and disheartened man. His efforts to regain his 
ortunes have been feeble and unsuccessful, and to-day, his family 
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_ would suffer for the common comforts of life, if the kindness of friend; 


did not prevent it. 


Perhaps some may say it is wiser for gentlemen to wait until they | ‘ 
accumulate a fortune before they marry. This is a remedy which | 


involves still greater evils. Those who pursue this course become | iim 


wedded to mammon, and when the noon of life is past, they buy with | 
gold those whose affections they cannot win. It were much better for * 
the parties to begin life together, and together strive for a competency, | 
provided they have the independence to consult their own interest and | IR 
happiness, rather than fashion; and the moral courage to confine their | : 
expenses within their actual income. What people do without does not | iN 
cause them half so much trouble in this world, as what they get and | 


cannot pay for. 


_It is not poverty so much as pretence, that occasions unhappiness. | 
“Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its | 
sharpest sting.” Those who are united in marriage from such motives | 
of preference and affection as God designed should form the basis of | iu 
this union, can be happy together without the aid of fine houses and } : 
splendid equipage, if they have rational ideas of the ends and aims of | 


life. 


That you may have just conceptions of what constitutes the true 
dignity of womanhood, and pursue such a course as will secure your | 


highest happiness during the remainder of your earthly pilgrimage, ant 


in a future state of existence, is the sincere desire of your affectionate | 


friend. | E. M. E. 
Murfreesboro’, February, 1860. 


Affection. 


F there is one thing above all others which is calculated to make 
life a scene of happiness and bliss, it is affection, the daughter 0! 
the skies, the offspring of heaven. To describe it, words are 


that begins with our existence, grows with our years, strengthe! 


S feeble, language too poor. It is indeed indescribable; a something | 


in the hour of dissolution, and is then borne to bloom pati 
beautiful in the presence of Him whose name is Love. It is eter 

and immutable. Time or circuinstances may for a period mar i 


beauty, but they can never destroy it. The heart may become embit 
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) ature vent their indignation upon those who once occupied a prominent 


m|| ness may prostrate the vigor of our frames, but their ills serve to cement 
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tered from real or imaginary wrongs, and the evil passions of our 


place in our affections, and we may think all the love we had felt for 
them has given way to far different feelings. Yetin the hour of calm 
reflection, memory will revert to the scenes of former days, and the 
silent tear of sorrow steal down the cheek, telling in language not to 
he misunderstood, that that affection which once constituted the joys of 
life, has not been obliterated; but has only been hushed by more unholy 
feelings, rendering the possessor wretched and unhappy. It is a wise | 
decree of heaven, that when all other earthly blessings fail us, this, the |: 
consolation of the heart, is still left us. Riches may take to themselves 
wings and fly away; the friends of favored days may forsake us; sick- 


us more strongly, and to increase that mysterious bond which unites 
heart to heart. 

“Trifle not with affection, but regard it as the greatest of all bless- 
ings, and on earth you will experience as near as may be, a foretaste of 
that state where happiness shall be perfect and unending.” — 

LAURIETTA. 


Few Short Bules for Wives. 


BY ANNIE B. 


OU should éducate yourself so that you may be able to meet the 
wants of the noble nature of the man you have promised to 
“love, honor and obey.” You should cultivate your intellect, 
keep your soul pure, your heart warm and affectionate, and the 
receptable of all things good and lovely, your temper sunshiny 
and genial, that you may be as attentive to him after your 

young beauty has faded as you were in the first flush of youth, when 

he placid the ring on your finger, and saw his heaven in your “dark 
eyes’ splendor.” 
2. You should make his home so pleasant and cheerful that it will 

‘eem to him the one sunny spot of the world—a haven of rest and 

peace, which after the toil of the day, he seeks as eagerly as the 

‘empost-togsed mariner “his own native land.” Let him not be disap- 


pointed, nor meet a scowling face when he expected smiles. 
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: 3. If your husband has an affectionate disposition, always inset ‘bes 
at the door with a kiss. This little act of tenderness omitted, if he be | 


the right sort of man, will fall on his heart as heavily as some great 
calamity. 


, 4. Dress yourself as tastefully after marriage as before. It is more | b 
| difficult to retain affection than to win it; and there are many little F 
; disagreeable incidents in everyday life which shock the refined and | 
poetic nature. To see his “angel” in a soiled morning dress, badly put | F 
on, and hiding under-garments as shabby, with tumbled hair, the knot | 
all awry, slipshod shoes,and a dilapidated appearance generally, is i 
enough to cure a violent love attack in man, whom the poet says is, | 


‘‘To one thing constant never.” 


If you love your husband, surely his admiration is more to you than || 
that of the empty-headed fools for whom you make a grand toilette. || 
It is your duty to God and to him to make yourself as loveable as || 
possible in every respect, and the body being the casket of an immortal | 
th soul, certainly deserves more respect than some persons give it. Venus 
herself would seem hideous, to me, in a dirty, hookless frock, with the | 


mt || gathers all torn out, a pair of half-worn slippers, and a slouched 
bonnet. 


5. Do not dress more extravagantly than your means will allow. 
When you go to make a purchase ask: “Am I able to afford it?” a8 | 
well as, “do I need it?” Remember that the handsome brocade which | 
so adorns Mrs. Fortune’s splendid figure, would look ridiculous and out | 
of place on the wife of a poor mechanic, or clerk of small salary. D0 : 7 
c not indulge in any burning envies against your wealthier neighbors, | 
and allow this to lead you into folly. Imitations are always disgusting, | 
: and your plain gold ear-rings are much handsomer than mock diamonds. | 
. t You will win more genuine respect by living within your means, that | 
wi, by wearing out soul and body in an ineffectual attempt to “keep "| 


i appearances” among those who have been more fortunate in a worldly 
Le point of view. 


6. Do not load your rooms with useless gimcracks, or make them | 
look like an upholsterer’s shop. Let your furniture, if you are poor, be | 
neat and plain, and let all surroundings blend into perfect harmony: | 
Select such pictures for your walls (I believe in pictures,) as will purify | 
the taste and give pleasure to the soul; have no showy, sham ornaments | 
I would as soon see an old-fashioned pelt of ‘Mary, or ‘Amelia,’ hung | 
above the mantelpiece, as one of those make-believe oil paintings, 1 * | 
patched up frame that mere require a ‘tig deal of distance «to lend | 
} enchantment to the view.’ ii 


As my dear mother used often to say: “If you have an ornament, | 
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let it be one that will bear inspection; and be at the same time, yourself, 
such a being as need not shrink from observation.” 


7. Never let your house be at “sixes and sevens.” ‘Order is heaven’s 
frst law”—have system and method in your household, and teach your 
children and servants that this must be preserved—like soldiers on 
drill, they will soon fall into a straight line, if the commander has aught 
of skill, and is fitted for her position, which is second to none in the 


world. 


8 Do not have a gloomy, cheerless parlor, “too fine for use”—make 
of it a pleasant sitting-room, so that a stranger on being ushered into 
it for the first time, will not feel that he has made a mistake, and entered 
some gorgeous prison. Let the sunshine stream in upon it occasionally, 
even if it should fade the carpets, better thus, than that your reception- 
room should have a vault-like odor. Do not place your chairs, like 
» gloomy sentinels, against the wall, but let them be arranged with care- 
less, unstudied grace. I would rather see an open Piano, with music 
scattered on it, open books on sofas and tables, children’s toys lying 
here and there, than encounter a stiff, prim, old maid of a parlor always 
wearing its “company look.” 

9. Avoid large parties, if you have to “pinch” afterwards in order 
to atone for the folly. 


Select such persons for your companions as will improve you mentally 
and morally. Do not push yourself into society, it is but a gilded affair 
at bestqgot wortMthe trouble and expense you waste in order to win its 
smiles. If you are really deserving, you will rise to your proper level, 
without endeaving to attract the notice and patronage of people who 
deem themselves above you in the social scale. Scorn from your 
presence the man or woman of doubtful morals, whatever his or her 
position in a worldly view; a little dignity and reserve, a bit of polite 


||| haughtiness, is effectual in ridding-yourself of persons whose acquaint- 


‘nce you do not desire. 


ll. When your husband comes home wearied at night, do not trouble 
him With an account of your domestic trials. The fountain of sympathy 
snot inexhaustible, and satiety will soon ensue, unless you serve up 
‘omething more acceptable for his palate than the misdoings of your 
servants. Poor fellow! he has to fight a hard battle with the great 
World, and he wants peace at home. Select such topics as will interest 
him; if he be of a domestic turn, recount the progress of yourself and 
children, being always careful not to wax too verbose. If he brings 

“sihess home with him, seem, if you are a true wife you will be; inter- |} 
*sted in all his prospects. If he mistakes you for a brother politician, 


hot correct his mistake, make an occasional, well-timed remark, or 
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if you cannot do that, let your face speak, varying in its expression, 
and listen attentively. | 

12. Read or talk with him as long as he seems entertained, tact or 
instinct will detect the first sign of weariness, then take your sewing 
quietly; or if he be fond of solitude, retire and leave him alone. If he 
wants to be petted, why, in heaven’s name caress him to his heart's 
content; if you have a loving nature, and love him, this will be the most 
pleasant part of your life. But do not lead him with caresses, the 
quick eye of love will soon detect the first symptom of satiety. As 
long as he offers a kiss, kiss him back again, and with hearty good will 
but when he folds his arms and looks steadily in the fire, receive that 
as a quiet hint that “the lip is weary of kissing.” 

13. Never seek to arouse the jealousy of your husband, by foolish 


|| allusions to some old lover. This is, to me, the basest link in the long 
| chain of folly. Jealousy is a terrible monster, beware of his teeth. 


14. Have no “old friend of your girlhood,” whose visits you are too 
eager to receive. Husbands do not believe in that nonsense called 


ie Platonic love,” and husbands are right in this particular. If you marry 


a jealous man, the less you receive the attentions of other men, the 
better for you. This is the rock on which many a frail bark of domesti¢ 
happiness has been wrecked. Why should you care for other men? 
Did you not vow at your betrothal, that you would be happy in a 
desert, if your darling was with you there. If you did not mean what 
you said, [am ashamed of you, and disown you as a sister. 

15. Have no lady friends of whom your husband disapproves—mell 


_ are often wiser in these matters than we, and even if your lord errs In || 
his judgment, it should be your sweet pleasure to bow to his superior | 
will! Have no confidante to whom you unfold the little griels | 
that sometimes mar your joy. If storms arise, they will pass off quickly | 
of themselves, provided no “bosom friend” (I hate that term,) Pe | 
dragged in to pity you, and afterwards hawk your private sorrow’ | 
abroad, and tell all the world, confidentially, that you and your husband 


disagree. 


16. Keep no secret from him who has a right to your every thought, | 
give no half-confidence. Let him read your soul as clearly as the | 
Creator who gave it to you, and when he clasps you to his heart, ye" | 
will never be tortured by the maddening thought that there is som& |) 
thing in that heart, throbbing so close to his, which you have concealed 
from him. Concealment of any sort brings with it a sort of shame and 
_self-degradation—let your thoughts and actions be such that you need | 
not blush to have them read and known by your other and better sell. | 

17. If your “darling” fancies Miss Brown extravagantly, d0 not | 


show any symptoms of jealousy, but join in her praises, and prove 0 
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| him that if you are fading, you are as amiable as he is beautiful. Do. 


not drive him to evil deeds by persecuting him with mean, unworthy 
suspicions. Trust in him implicitly, and believe me, if you have not 
married a “fiend in human shape,” (a la yellow cover,) he will do all in 
his power to make himself worthy of your unbounded, beautiful confi- 
dence. Perfect love, produces perfect trust, and I would as soon doubt 
my immortality as the integrity and honor of one I loved with my 
whole soul. Never listen to those Paul Pries why would bring you 
such nice little tit-bits of intelligence as this: 

“Your husband was walking with Miss Jones last evening—she was 
an old flame of his.” ‘‘He remained at the club-room until one o’clock, 
Mr. Pry saw him there.” 

Oh! distrust all men or women, who make the slightest attempt to 
poison your domestic peace. If a relation, however near, tell him or 
her, dignifiedly and quietly; that you do not wish to employ or be a spy 
upon your husband’s actions. 

If possible, all married persons should “go to housekeeping” soon 
after marriage. It is a bad plan to remain with the parents of either 
party. Mothers are proverbially jealous, (God bless them! who blames 
them?) and have often unconsciously destroyed the happiness of the 
child they would die to save, by mistaken .advice, or mal-appropo 
remarks. If possible, they should keep house alone; no housekeeper 
or elderly relative to superintend. The presence of a third, however 
good, sometimes, like the serpent, leaves unwillingly a blight on the 
Eden blossoms of recent marriage. — Peer: 

19. Never fall into the romantic, nonsensical belief that your hus- 
band (lover, I should have said, you find out better after marriage,) is 
‘That faultless monster whom the world never saw;” a man without 
imperfections. He has his foibles, believe me; though beautiful, rose- 
colored love may in courtship magnify them, or rather hallow them 
into virtues. God knows I pity the man or woman, who thought to 
marry an angel, and as time passed, saw veil after veil torn away, 
revealing hideous, grinning features, like those of a Chinese idol. 
Expect to find him faulty, (you have your faults, why not he?) but look 
over these defects, dwell on his many virtues, and if you catch yourself 
recurring to some flaw in your idol, crush the thought as you would a 


r| Viper. 


20. Do not expect to be perfectly happy, because a bridal veil has 
fallen around you, and you have that other mouth to kiss your own, 
Whenever you please, without fearing the argus eyes of the world, or 
Tansgressing some rule of propriety. You are earth-born, and you 


; “ul have trials and sorrows, plenty of them too. Married life is not a 


q “little *08e-colored heaven,” a bright dream. but a reality —make it a 
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blessed, beautiful reality. Woman has her peculiar sorrows through 
every stage of her self-sacrificing life, and if she be married to a may 
who cannot sympathize with them, then she is a self-immolated mart 


until death releases her from a living death more cruel than the grave, 


21. I have said before, do not expect perfection. Your husband's 


heart may be all your own; but his fancy will rove sometimes to fresher, 
prettier faces. 


patient, so lovely, that he will come back to ye humiliated and regretful. 
for his momentary forgetfulness. 


22. If you have any habit offensive to the one to whom you have | 


dedicated your life-time devotion, extract it root and branch from your 
nature, and count no sacrifice too great that will increase the love you 
would once almost have perilled your soul to win. In your girlhood, 
you thought your heart would break if he should ever grow cold to you. 
‘is he not the same? Then never give him cause for coldness and 
estrangement. Mould your tastes to his, assimulate your nature to his 
own, study his comfort always, never neglect the “small, sweet courtesies 
of life,” (so-called trifles sum up human happiness,) do not grow cross 
and irritable under little grievances, above all things, do not get nervous 
and hysterical, making the poor soul believe he has married a doctor's 
bill, nothing more. Never say, “I wish I was a girl again,” it is the 
greatest heart-wound you can give to the man who loves you. Do not 
in anger, accuse him of having married you from unworthy motives, 


such as fortune and the like; if I were the man thus addressed, such | 
insult would never be forgiven, or if forgiven, never forgotten, and | 


always remembered with pain. Be ready at any time to go wheresoevel 


your beloved master directs, to sacrifice friends, home, relatives, all for | 
him. Is he not your world? Bea christian; I do not mean a founder | 


of ragged schools, getter up of raffling fairs, president “of Dorcas 
societies, etc., but a home christian—there is religion even in house 
‘keeping, but some women don’t seem to know it. Yes, be a christian. 
ever the infidel respects a pious woman, and would be careful how he 


took to his heart and home an irreligious girl to be mother of his | 


children. 


In conclusion, if you: adore and serve God, as implicitly as I have. 


bade you love and obey your husband, you are as sure of heaven 4 it | 
you were there already. 


‘SELFISHNESS has no soul. It is a heart of stone encased in iron. 


You must look for this, and pardon a fickleness you 
amend. The only rule I know of is this, make yourself so winning, 90 
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ain, 


Ghe Soug of the Gifted. 


BY CARRIE BELLE SINCLAIR. 


H! fatal gift of poesy, 
Alas! why art thou mine? 
For none are happy who possess 
al A gift so strange as thine! 


Yes they have twined the laurel wreath 
Of fame around my brow, 

And they who see it circling there 

Think I am happy now. 

They know not that beneath the wreath 
Which fame for me has long been trimming, 

There lies a heart, whose sorrows deep 

Has made my life one of repining. 


And when they tell me of these gifts— 
The noble gifts my soul doth claim; 
Although with smiles, and praises too, 
I sometimes hear them breathe my name, 
I smile in mockery to think 
That those whom others envy so 
Have griefs unlike to other hearts, 
Of which the world may never know. 


The gifted happy! Do you mark 

What sadness mingles with each strain? 
Have you not heard amid their songs 

Few notes of joy, but much of pain? 
And do you think that soul is light 

That sometimes strives to weave in numbers 
A-few gay notes? Tis that the. world 

May think the soul of sadness slumbers. 


The gifted happy! Ah! they sigh 

Until the wreath of fame has crowned them, 
But its bright leaves too often seem 

Like withered roses scattered ’round them! 
Then do not think because the soul 

Has power to breathe itself in songs, 
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That theirs must be a life of joy 
Because this gift to them belongs. 


Oh! I have heard the cry of Fame, 
By those to whom it is denied; 
The prayer that they might live to see 
The world bow at their shrine with pride; 
And I have raised the feeble cry, | 
Oh! not for this, but that kind heaven 
Would grant me happiness! that boon 
Which to my soul has ne’er been given. 


And I have heard the world too oft, 

With lavish tongue, its praise bestowing 
On one, beneath whose earnest eye 

The light of genius bright was glowing; 
Oh! I have looked within that heart, 

Even while its sweetest notes were waking, 
And known what others did not know— 

The soul beneath its song was breaking! 


Yet I—yes, I for years have strove, 


That I might win a higher name; 
And felt that I would barter all, 
Ah! even happiness for Fame ; 
But oh! I did not know that those, — 
Of whom the world is proud to boast, © 
Souls that are blessed with genius rare, 
Must bear of suffering the most. 


But now—oh! I would gladly give © 
All—all that it has brought to me; 
’Tis but an empty name at last, 
And all its praises—mockery ! 
Oh, no! I would not barter Love, 
Could I but call that boon my own, 
For all that Fame has ever given, 
Or all the gifts my soul has known! 


Then twine no more the wreath for me, 
I will not wear it round my brow; 


’ There is a holier shrine than Fame, 


And there my soul henceforth shall bow; 
Go twine it for some other one | 


| 
| 
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Who will be proud these gifts to claim; 
I’m weary of the world’s applause, 
Oh! give me back my humble name! 


Savannah, Ga. 


Paul's Departure from Cuesarar. 


HAT a melting scene was that? See! Paul, the Prince of 
Apostles, seated beneath the hospitable roof of Phillip, the 
Evangelist, surrounded by the brethren at Cesarea, and those 
who had accompanied him thither. 
How pleasantly the time passed in pleasant conversation, in 
exhortations and advice. How eagerly they drink in the 
words of wisdom as they flow from his lips. All lean upon him for 
support in their trials, and cling to him as their fearless leader in the 
onward progress in Christianity. While engaged thus, the prophet 
Agabus makes a startling disclosure. His inspired vision had pene- 
trated into the future, and beheld the beloved Paul, girded by the 
infuriated mob, and his limbs bound with clanking chains, at Jerusalem, 
and he now reveals these facts to the brethren. 


Ah! then a deep, overwhelming wave of sorrow burst upon them, || 


and untold anguish filled the hearts of that little company. Phillip, 
with his four lovely daughters, the aged desciples, and the young 
converts, all gathered around the Apostle, entreating him with stream- 
ing eyes not to sacrifice his precious life by going to Jerusalem. 
Although his great soul was touched by these evidences of love and 
sympathy, yet with calmness and dignity, he looked upon them and 
exclaimed : 
“What mean ye, to weep and break my heart? Iam ready not to 


" bound only, but to die at J erusalem, for the name of the Lord 
esus.”” 


We can easily fill up this brief sketch, and imagine we hear his: 


Words of consolation and encouragement to his sad listeners. Ie 

reviews his past history; describes its many scenes and changes; his 

labors and success in the ministry; his trials and triumphs ;- privations 
ind dangers; until he comes to his present condition, then adds : 

| “I know the prophet has told you truly; bonds and imprisonment 

“Wait me in every city; But none of these things move me. It is 


| Stier suffer for the name of Jesus.” 


| 

| 

| 
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As he proceeds, his small stature seems’ expanded by this thrilling 
subject, while the light of inspiration beams from his countenance, and 
in strains of burning eloquence he exhorts the brethren “to continue 
steadfastly in the faith once delivered to the saints. He comforts them 
with the sweet assurance, that although they would perhaps see his 


face no more on earth, yet their immortal spirits would be re-united | 


around the throne of God forever. 


And hear the words of that strong heart, “I am ready not to be 
bound only, but to pre!” 


all within his aspiring grasp, casting them all aside and uniting with 
the despised band of Nazarines; and hear his exulting shout: 


God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


Not only so, but he is willing to suffer even death. Aye! this is 


love, boundless and incomprehensible. The unregenerated heart knows | 
| nothing of this wonderful power, this great love which strengtheitis the 


christian to meet death with inexpressible joy. 

We imagine Paul continued talking until his friends became con- 
posed. The convulsive sobs grew fainter, and more subdued, and 
finally died away upon the evening breeze. The calmness of resigna- 
tion settled upon their saddened spirits, for the narrator says: 


“When he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, the will of | 
| the Lord be done.” 


How simple and touching is this language. After every argument 
had been used to dissuade him from his purpose, and he remained firm 
and unyielding; they concluded that the hand of the Lord was directing 


his course, therefore, they submitted to the will of God, with unmur } 


muring confidence. 
Now feeling that the destiny of their beloved Apostle is fixed, and 


Ah! what power nerves a mortal to suffer | 
all things for Christ? See! this man who had been educated by one of | 
the most learned men of the Pharisees, having wealth, honor, and fame 


they shall perhaps see him no more, how tenderly they strive t0 | 
administer to his wants and prepare himfor his journey. How lovingly | 


they hang upon every word he utters, and treasure it up as a priceless 


jewel. Ah! they feel that the rich tones of that voice will greet them | 


no more, yet they dare not murmur. 


At last the preparations being completed, Paul bestowed upon them | 


a parting blessing, ’mid sobs and tears, and the carriage drove away, | 


bearing the fearless spirit which alone could cheer the devoted brethre? | 
in their dark hours of trouble and persecution. Doubtless there we 
many prayers wafted to Heaven, for his preservation, as each turned | 
with sorrowful steps to his home. 


Why weep, brethren of Ceesarea? Could you have gazed into the | 
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unturned leaves of the Apostle’s life, ye would not have regretted his 


\ departure. His was a noble destiny. Behold him with burning 


eloquence causing the sceptred king to tremble upon his throne, with 
far and apprehension. See him boldly preaching Jesus in the mighty 
metropolis of the world. Yea, single handed and alone he plants the 
standard of Truth in its very centre. Ah! could ye have seen this, 
your weeping would have been turned to. joy, and with gratitude ye 
would have thanked God that the beloved Paul was sent far away to 
the Gentiles. 


This beautiful picture teaches us acquiescence in the Divine will. 


When the path of duty is made manifest, then should we press bravely 
on, notwitht tanding the many difficulties which may environ our path- 
way. If w2 are called upon to make sacrifices for the cause of Christ, 
although the compliance may rend our hearts asunder, and crush our 
spirits for a time, yet there is a never failing refuge of strength. The 
Lord Jesus has promised to be with his true disciples until the end, and 
those who trust in Him will come off more than victorious. Oh! that 
in every trial and dispensation of providence, we might be able to say 
with the dear brethren at Caesarea: “The will of the Lord be done.” 
Memphis, March, 1860. 


Ghoughts of Home. 


BY LAURIETTA. 


m HIE blessed thoughts of home, thus fondly stealing. 
Over my fainting heart and weary brain, 

Why come ye now, the founts of tears unsealing, 
And bringing back my childish days again ? 


Ye come not in the hours of joy and gladness, 
When all around me wears a roseate glow; 

~ Ye never tinge my wildest mirth with sadness, 
I hear not then those tones so sad and low. 


But when as now, my lamp its bright rays streaming, 
Pours its red radiance o’er my half conned page, 

And tired of study, I sit. fondly dreaming, 

Then rise the memories of my early age. 
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Apd long familiar faces hover .o’er me, 
And oft heard voices mingle in my ear; 

The well known landscape gleams once more before me 
Each fount and rock, each hill and grove how dear, — 


I see the locusts ’neath their foliage bending, 
All graceful as Arabia’s desert palm ; 

And hear the aspens their light shiver sending, 
Out on the evening air so still and balm. 


Once more my hand my father’s gentle locks is smoothing, 
Again my mother holds my fevered brow, 

And gently she her wayward child is soothing 
With tender words, like angel voices now. 


Wild dreams and vain! I cannot bid you linger, 
Ye bring with you no philosophic lore; 

Ye teach me not the marks of God’s own finger, 
Nor raise the soul above the sky to soar. 


Then leave me, happy visions! fondly stealing 
Over my fainting heart and weary brain, 
. . And come no more the founts of tears unsealing, 
is And bringing back my childish hours again. 


Letter to Young Ladies. 


i Oe January number of the Aurora, contains ‘a letter from 
(hb Eugenia to the the Young Ladies, for whom she has been 0") 


two years giving those droppings of good, common 


zine, and locked up in their casket of precious jewels, . 


| 


oS which should be treasured by every young reader of the mag* : 


taken out for the adorning of their characters, as they P 


through girlhood, down into womanhood, and blossom into the years 


a matron. This last communication from a faithful friend v0. the | 
g10us, | 


daughters of our land, is so fraught with sentiments moral and rell 


noble and brave, upon a subject of infinite importance to woman, tha | 
m 10) 


they have touched the higher chords of my nature, causing the 


sense. | 
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S| vibrate in unison with one whom I regard as one of the few who have 
| taken a stand upon a rational platform of our existence, and my forward 
pen cannot withhold the word of encouragement from this mother 
fiend to our girls, but would bid her Godspeed, and urge her to further a 
fithfulness in persuading young women to leave those heights of folly, Fe 
upon which they have so long been perched, and taking a lowly seat, ‘ 
be counselled and advised by those of maturer years and ripened wis- |] — ee 
dom. If young ladies could be induced to give up this fairy chase after 
euphemeral pleasures, and allow themselves to take a sensible view of 
things, especially as regards matrimonial affairs, it would be a surer | 
road to happiness and the better fit them for usefulness as wives and |}. 
mothers. Until our daughters will learn to regard courtship as a matter ; 
of religion, and an engagement as a thing of eternal import, the flood 
of misery and discontent that now sweeps over every-land, will continue || 
to bear down its resistless current the. wrecks of husbands and sons, a 
fathers and brothers, “for as is the mother so is the daughter, and if | 
women unfit for married life, enter its sacred relations, they may bring 
up daughters who will drive a father to madness and be the bane of a 
brother’s life. But I will leave the pen of wise counsel to the better — 
wielding of your friend Eugenia, begging you not to turn a deaf ear to | 
the solid instructions contained in her “letter to young ladies.” *,* 


Questionings. 


YSTERIES! Mysteries! 
Wheels within wheels! 
Which are shadows? 
Which are the reals? 
Where are we going? 
How much is at stake? 
How long is our journey? 
What speed do we make? 


The stellar fires o’er us, _ 

Like phophesies seem, ~ 

| Of something before us, 

| Unheard and unseen. 

And lips which we see not, | a 
VOL. III-B. 
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Speak softly and clear, 
‘That which ye shall be 
Not yet doth appear.” 


Qn! on! in her orbit. 
Our earth planet whirls, 
Keeping times as she moves, 


~ With the march of the worlds, 


The spirits within us, 
Yean, hope and aspire. 


~ While the walls which surround us 


Rise higher and higher. 


The breezes which fan us, 
Speed on in their way, 

We cannot interpret, 

A word that they say, 

The flowers hold their counsels 
In silence profound, | 

And fashion their garments 
Deep down in the ground. 


Ott times in amazement, 

We pause on our way, 

Saying, “ Which is the better, 
To work or to play? 

And what shall the end be 
When the work hours are o’er, 
And earth sayeth plainly : 


I need thee no more.”’ 


Oh! where is the Father 
Whose children we are? 

We have wandered away 
From his kingdom so far; 

Our barques have been gliding 
Through life’s many zones, 
Past Africs and Icelands,~ 

By strange breezes blown. 


lio! from the blue arches. 
Which over us bend, 
Hear voices which whisper 
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“Press on to the end, 
The Infinite Father, 
Doth never forget, 
His prodigal children 
Shall dwell with him yet.” 


When down on the green earth, nd 
Your clay fetters fall, 
Ye sure shall have place 
In the audience hall, 
Where all questions are answered, | | 
All problems are solved, 
All complicate mixtures 
To simples resolved, 


% 


Where all generations, 
Which here lived and died; 
Shall stand up together, jas 
With masks laid aside, 
While truth over error | 
For aye reigns sublime, 
And eternity readeth re 
The riddles of time. B. M. 


A Memory. 


E walked through years together, 
My own sweet love and I, 

My heart was full of gladness, 
When her gentle voice was nigh; 
| Her heart to mine kept beating, 

’ And my fondest love was hers, 
As hand in hand together, 

| | We walked so many years. 


But one sweet night in summer, 
When the air was full of balm, | | ri 
When the moonbeams kissed the blossoms t 
And the waves were bright and calm, | an 
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An angel came and bore her 
Where the stars forever shine, 

And threw a mist of darkness 
Between her heart and mine. 


Her hands in mine were folded, 
As she neared the river side, 

And she did not shrink or tremble 
When she felt the bitter tide, 

For the arms of the Eternal 
Were underneath her head, 

And I knew that she was living 
When they whispered she is dead. 


/\ 


And I hardly see the shadow 
That keeps our souls apart, © 
And I hardly feel the anguish 
That is living on my heart, 
For I see beyond the darkness 
My friend in Heaven at rest, 
And I say in all my sorrow 


God knoweth what is best. 
MATILDA. 


Mother and Child, 


are withered by the refining of vitiated society. Holy, simple, and be 
tiful in its construction is the emblem of all we can imagine of fidelt) 
and truth—is the blessed tie whose value we feelin the cradle, and 
whose loss we lament on the verge of the very grave where our mothe 
moulders in dust and ashes. In all our trials, amid all our afflictio™ 
she is our friend. Let the world forsake us, she is still by our ei 
If we sin, she reproves more in sorrow than in anger; nor can she tes 
us from her bosom, nor forget we are her child. | 


THE tie which links mother and child is of such pure and immact: 
late strength, as never to be violated, except by those whose feelings | 
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Surah 


BY MATILDA C. SMILEY. 


CHAPTER SECOND. — 


‘A weight of guilt may lay beneath 
The fairest brow that ever shone, 
The blackest heart may beat within 
_ The brightest robe that e’er was worn; 
The lips that kiss thy tears away 
May whisper words to break thy rest, 
The hand that fondly clasps thine own 
May thrust a dagger in thy breast.”’ 


R. SHELMON in the mean time, was a constant guest at Wood- 
land cottage. Every evening found him bringing the sweetest 


and talking as all lovers talk, of the perfect happiness that was 
before them. At such times Sarah listened with a slightly scorn- 

_ ful smile on her lip. She had loved once,.and to her such bright 
dreams had passed away forever. She could not enter into his feelings 
now, and she was impatient and restless when he spoke of that future 
that was to be so loveless to her. She had sacrificed her heart to her 
ambition, and she could not bear to think of what she had lost. One 
evening he came to Woodland cottage sad and dispirited, and Sarah 
saw at a glance that something had gone wrong with him, but she did 


not ask him’ what saddened him, she was'too much of a woman of the 


world to do that. If anything is the matter she said to herself, I will 
know it time enough; he will tell me if it isimportant. I should know 
. And so laughing gaily she passed the hours away, never seeming 
0 notice the change that had come over her lover. 

He was turning over the leaves of her music while she sang one of 
her lightest songs, when he closed the book suddenly, and leaning over 
Sarah, placed his hand on her and said in a deep, rapid voice, | 

“omething to tell you!” And putting his arm around her he drew her 
pently tothe sofa and seated her beside him. 
“What is it?” asked Sarah, looking up smilingly, in his face, “you 


look 80lemn enou 
gh for a priest.” 


“Vos. 


And now what is this mighty something that I am to hear.” 
h,” he said, “if you knew that I was poor, if you knew that 


flowers to his beautiful betrothed, making plans for the future, 


“Don’t sing any more to-night, Sarah ! I cannot bear it; I have 
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- accept me, Sarah, portionless as I am; tell me?” 


“have you lost all?” 


she could not see what another had seen an hour ago. She did not 


| looked up and asked: 
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I could not give you half of the comforts, to say nothing of the luxy. 
ries that you now have, would you marry me? Do you know that] 
am poor, very poor?” 

“T know you are not rich, Dr. Shelmon, but what of that? my fath. 
er has wealth; he can make us rich.” > | 

“Would you love me less, Sarah,” he continued, “if you knew that 
I had lost every dollar inthe werld? Tell me truly. 

“And have you lost everything Dr. Shelmon?” she asked eagerly, 


“Yes, I have.” 

“How?” 

“Security for a friend.” He spoke the word almost in a whisper, 
and Sarah looked long and searchingly in his face, as if to fathom his 
very soul, but she saw nothing but that quiet immovable face looking 
down upon her, and she turned her face away and said nothing. Alas! 


know that he had lost all at the gaming table, and she did not know 
_ then what dark thoughts were rising up in his heart as he sat there 
looking at her so quietly. 

For more than an hour he said nothing, and Sarah was silently turn- 
ing over the. leaves of a book she held in her hand. At mag he 


“And will you marry me, after all I have told you? Will yon still 


Yes.” 

“And be mine forever?” 

‘Yes, forever! Dr. Shelmon, I will not break my promise to you. 
- I will make it good; my father is rich, and if he does not object, I will 


be yours, come what will.” 
‘You are a noble girl, Sarah,” and he pressed the small, white hand 


_he held in his own, fondly to his lips, breathing in her ear love’s fondest 
and tenderest names. 


“JT do not want to hear such things now, Dr. Shelmon,” said Sarah, 
_half-scornfully, withdrawing her hand from 
I have consented to marry you, under all cireumstances!” 

‘Under all circumstances?” 

é< Yes ! 

He bent his head until his lips almost touched her ear, and whispered 
something that made her start, and look up quickly in his face. 
~ “You surely do not mean that?” she asked, in a hurried ssapinle 

“Yes.” 


“Tt is a bold deed, but I will not take my word back. The mon’ 


“Tt is enough that | 


| will } be mine a little while before it ought to be; but that is wane a 
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f | you can satisfy your conscience, and feel assured that you can escape 
i detection. A hundred thousand dollars is worth risking one’s conscience 


or! Iwill help you!” and she laid her white hand trustingly in his 
own, while a scarcely perceptible shudder ran through her frame. 
Alas! why did she not take back her word then? Why did she not 
turn resolutely from the dark fate that stretched out before her? Her 
good angel whispered, turn back, go no further; but she put him aside, 
and walked resolutely down the dark way of sin, and the angel that 


stood in the way turned aside and wept over her, and she passed on. 


“You will not foil me, Sarah ?” 

“No! Iwill go with you, hand in hand, in anything you ynder- 
take!” 

“Then,” said he, taking a small vial from his pocket, and janding 
it to her, “this must be given to her, until it has the desired effect; 
you understand me. Manage to have me called in three or four days 
from this time, and I warrant you all will be right, and the fortune 
ours.” | 
“T will do as you direct,” said Sarah, without looking at him. 

‘ Be careful to conceal from her, and from all, what you are doing. 
Walls have ears, sometimes.” | 

“I know it; but never fear, I will not betray you, or myself. I can 
be discreet!” and she slipped the small phial in her pocket, placed her 
hand lightly in Dr. Shelmon’s, and left the room. 

“Now it is settled,” murmured Dr. Shelmon to himself, as he walked 
back and forth in the dimly-lighted parlor. “That girl has pledged 
me her word, and she will not break it; wealth will be mine, at last,’ 
he paused and continued, “but why should I hesitate? her life must be 
‘dreary one, no joy, no love in it. I will be doing her an act of charity 


j © send her on her long journey, and it is so easily done; no chance of 
: letection, if Sarah’s conscience will: keep still; but the girl has no 
| a I can see that. Don’t I know she accepted me for my name, ha! 
hat 
| _— at, because I came of a good stock. Suppose that fellow 
| ‘Axton, were to do once, as I have been doing all my life, he’d be 


she’s right, nothing like a big name. I can commit any sin and it 


ticked out of the world almost. It’s a fine thing to be kin to the first 
Mnilies; it’s such an advantage! Pity though, that money won't stay 
a steat families always; rather bad to have tomarry shoemakers’ and 
my — daughters, and such like, to build up a broken fortune as 
“ates j But Pl get well paid for my condescension; one hundred 
we shall dollars, and a great deal more, if we succeed, and of course 
sis —where there is a will, there is a way —nothing can damp my 
if |, whe Gold I will and must have, at the risk of life. I wonder 

ny Knows of my engagement to this beautiful enchantress, Sarah? 
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How I used to flirt with Lucey; how she loved me; I could read it in | 
her eyes as plain as A. B. C.; how she used to blush when I took her 
hand, and how the’ little fool tried to hide it, as if I, a man of the | 
i world, could be deceived. She might have known that the only son of | 
| the Hon. Mr. Shelmon could never come down to marry a carpenter's | 
Bt daughter, a poor carpenter’s daughter at that! the thought is ridiculous, 
' || and yet what happy hours I have spent with her. I seemed to grov 
, || holier and higher in her presence; there was a strange influence around | 

her, a purity that lifted me out of myself, and made life beautiful. | | 
suppose | would have thrown myself away on the girl, but for the | 
timely interference of my queenly mother; how she hates poor peopk : 
and mechanics —and yet she is delighted that I am going to be the | 
husband of a shoemaker’s daughter. She’ll be glad when I get one} 
hundred thousand with my bride; after all, money is the one thing | 


_ needful in this world. High birth isn’t much without it, and I’m better | 
: and better pleased with my bargain,” and with his hat in his hand, and | 
meaning smile on his mustachoed lip, he sauntered slowly out of the 


room. 


After bidding Dr. Shelmon good-night, Sarah had walked quietly | 
to her room, where she found Caroline reading, and putting the phial |] 
tf away carefully, in a secret drawer, she went with noiseless footsteps t | 
ra Emily’s room. | 
i, She knocked gently, and Emily bade her come in, in a sweet vole 
| that was habitual to her. | 

“Tt is only me, Emily,” Sarah said, with some restraint. “T thought 
you might be lonesome here by yourself, and come to sit with you 
awhile. How are you, to-night?” she added, almost tenderly, as sh¢ 
seated herself very near the invalid. 


“Thank you, Sarah,” said the pale girl, with a glad smile. “J feel 
comfortable, but I am getting so weak.” Apdbdsd 
“You must take some medicine, Emily,. something to make " 
strong and well. Dr. Shelmon could cure‘ you, if you would allow - | 
to be sent for. I think I shall take to nursing you myself, and I'm 
sure that both of us together could make a complete cure of you.” 
“Thank you, Sarah, you are very kind, but medicine can do me WI 


, good. I am wearing away gradually but surely, and I trust soon to be 
in that city whose inhabitants never say ‘I am sick’”’ 


“Oh, you are low spirited, Emily, that is all. I hope yet to se a 
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well.” 

“That’s what dear Nellie used to tell me,” said Emily, with 4 a | 
: smile. ‘How I have missed the poor child, since she went away, © 


: did you hear from her?” pei | 
i “Caroline got a letter from her to-day, I believe, but I did not x: | 
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B\ it I hate to read letters from school-girls, they are so selfish. I 
i | suppose she is well, or she would have told us to the contrary. You 


ought not to grieve after Nellie; you know it was high time for her 
to be learning something, she is getting to be quite a woman.” 

“Yes, 1 know.” 

« And,” continued Sarah, “Caroline and | will take Nellie’s place, 
we will stay with you more and nurse you. [am anxious to see you 
' getting better, and I mean to give you some medicine to-morrow, that 


he says he is sure he can prescribe something for you. Will you let 
| him come in to see you when he comes again, Kmily!”’ 

| “It is hardly worth while, Sarah.” 

“Oh, but it is worth while, Emily, you see it will be such a pleasure 
» have you with us well and walking about, and not always sitting in 
is little old room; I don’t see how you can stand it,’ and Sarah 
srugged her shoulders and shuddered. i 

| “Itis hard to bear this life, Sarah,” said Emily, “but I have a 
stength that you cannot see. Jesus supports me, and makes me strong 
toear every pain; without his help, my way would be dark indeed.” 
‘I don’t know anything about that, Emily, but I know I want you 
to et well, and so do we all, so promise me you will take the medicine 
lo-orrow that Dr. Shelmon left for you.” 

Did he leave any?” 


No, I mean he will bring it to-morrow, when he comes. Say you 
will ike it, and oblige me.” 


“Tell, yes, I will.” 


“Aat’s a good sister,” said Sarah, getting up and kissing her 
“T knew you would oblige’me, good-night, pleasant dreams 
b you and she walked lightly out of the room, closing the door care- 
lilly afer her. 

Cadine had put down her book, and was fast asleep when she 
reuured to her room, and without disturbing her, she threw her 
dress ¢- gown carelessly around her, and sat down in the large arm 
chairsfore the fire - place. 

“ho would have thought this of me once,” she said to herself, 
‘helps to murder Emily, my father’s. first child; murdering her for 
mone) Isn’t it strange that I had thought of the same thing before 
‘ | ~~ spoke of it; mind must communicate with mind, or why 
“a of it before he told me of his plans—he must have thought 

1g ago, he says his father wrote my aunt’s will. What a 


fi 
Ps ‘lady she must have been, to leave such a fortune to a poor, 


ae 


and ; She might have known that I would get it at last. Mother 
“never said much about that will. I’ll ask about it, indirectly, 


| will do you good. I was telling Dr. Shelmon about you to-night, an d 
| 


| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
‘ 
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| in the morning; I’ll know all that is to be known about it, and Alfred 

‘Shall be benefitted. I don’t love him, that is true—I got over all tha 
sort of nonsense years ago, and I am twenty-nine to-night, too late for 
romances now, real life stares me in the face. I vowed tomarry Alfred 
Shelmon for his great name, and [’ll do it! I thought he had money, 
too, but that doesn’t matter now, I will be rich enough if this business 
prospers. I wonder if Charley Paxton knows of my engagement? | 
wonder if he loves me yet? I think if he had not seemed so very 
indifferent when we parted, I might have repented, for I did love him: 
poor Charley! and a tear fell on her fair cheek and rested there for a. 
moment, but as if overcome by her emotions, she started up, threw off 
her dress and went silently to bed, to dream dreams of darkness. 


Just at day dawn she rose from her unrefreshing sleep, and openin 


the blinds, took he portfolio from her desk and wrote to Dr. Shelmor: 


‘‘T have seen Emily, she consents to take the medicine, come ovr 
| early to-day and bring something to disguise the poison. She wil 
never rest satisfied unless she sees and knows what she is taking, | 
send this by the maid, Herida, she is too simple to suspect anythig 
Burn this. Sarau WILLS.’ 


Folding this up carefully, she Fe and directed it to Dr. Shehon, 
and calling Herida, she gave her the note, telling her to take it y ‘the 
Doctor immediately, and return as soon as she could. 

“Yes’m,” said Herida, sleepily taking the note from Sarah’s ands 
“Vil gif to him.” 

“And mind, don’t you b@ prying into things, and don’t y ou ay 

‘“No’m, I wont.” 

“Well, go along,” said Sarah, impatiently, and if you stay i have 
you thrashed. You hear 

‘‘Yes’m, [ hear.” 

‘Well, make haste,” and Sarah turned to the glass to put her 
beautiful hair, which had escaped from her cap and was s hangin n rich 
masses over her fair neck and shoulders. | 


“What are you doing up so early, Sarah?” drawled Carolingwmng 
her head lazily aside to shut out the dawning light. “1 wou 't get 
up so soon for anything; it’s horrid to get up early.” 


‘TI suppose it is, to you, you are so lazy, Caroline; you 0 t to be 
really ashamed of yourself, see what a bright morning it ixfand she 
put back the white curtain until a broad beam of light sh full on 
Caroline’s face. | 


“Oh, do let me sleep, Sarah!” said Caroline, and the n moment 
her closed eyes were hidden by the snowy bed clothes, Caroline 
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PLES her bright morning dreams, utterly oblivious of all her 

| mer sueie so,’ mused Sarah. “I can do what I have to do 
githout being noticed. I am glad Nellie’s eyes are not here; how that 
girl's eyes can watch one. I never felt easy with her, young as she is; 
she always seemed to be looking into one’s soul—as for. Caroline, she 
never does see anything, poor snail as she is; she don’t know how she 
lives or moves. Mother is not shrewd enough to suspect me; she hates 
Emily though, and I dare say has murdered her in her heart many a 
ime, so what’s the difference? I won’t be silly, I will go through my 
jart bravely, just like a tragedy queen,” and she gazed at her beautiful 
fatures, murmuring, “what a tragedy queen I could make, what a 
magnificent Lady Macbeth, to be sure, only I would not have blood on 
mr hand, and if I did, I wouldn’t go crazy about it; how the deed 
mut have’ weighed on her conscience? But what I am about to do is 
diftrent; her life can only be shortened by a few months at most, not 
mud harm in that, I reckon. But there’s the breakfast bell! and I’m 
not rady, and Herida not back yet? I'll not go down until she comes, 
and se sat down quietly and began to read, while Mr. and Mrs. Wills 
ate thir breakfast alone, and Caroline slept on still. : 


“A note for Dr. Shelmon,” and Herida put the delicate envelope in 
the Doc‘or’s outstretched hand, as he sat smoking before the fire, and 
turned te look at the pictures and the rich furniture that was scattered 
about the room, seemingly oblivious of Dr. Shelmon’s presence. He 
read the rote with a satisfied air, and then dropped it carelessly on the 


inother room to get writing materials, fearless of all danger, but 
noiseless as a bird, Herida sprang towards the fire-place and snatched 
| the note from the ashes, and with the rapidity of thought, transferred 
| ‘t to her capacious pocket. | 
“Semethin’ wrong’s gwine on,” she muttered, under her breath. 
“Miss Nelly ain’t larnt me my writin’ letters for nothin’, I spelled 
“unthin ‘bout poison, and Ime gwine to keep this note, I is, and the 
ne what he’s writin’ now, if I kin get it, ef I’m spared; may be they’ll 
atte and bye. I hearn ebry word dey said las night, fr: T was 
fast asleep, and I dey was talkin bout 
g, 80 I waked right up, and staid ’wake all de time, dat 


| 


I did!” 


| Me the neantime, Dr. Shelmon came back to*the room where Herida 
| and satdown and wrote in a clean, bold hand: 
| 


| I Canno\ 


come to- to- will be.at 
| Woodland Co ) day, love; day after to-morrow 


tage. I will bring some popular, well-known medicine 


ishes in the hearth. He did not wait to seé it burn, but walked into~ 


J 


-~ 


$ 
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‘| Farewell till we meet, keep up a brave heart, and all will be well. } 


| | Cottage, where she found Sarah just as we left her, sitting in a sc | 


- from her plate, as Sarah entered the room. iene you sick? you dont | 


‘| aches and I feel tired.” 


- to bed; she must be lonesome there, sitting all,alone?”’ 


she is.’ 


| herself, you know, and I promised her to stay more with her jin future 


to disguise the poison; our work will soon be done, and fortune ig ours, 


ALFRED SHELMON.” 
“Take this and give it to Miss Sarah,” he said, folding the note and 
placing it in Herida’s hand, whose eyes glittered like those of a snake, 
“Tl deliver it to her, massa, good mornin’,” and the cunning negro 
left the Doctor’s office and proceeded in a rapid walk towards Woodland | 


easy chair, reading quietly to herself. 


“You staid a long time, Herida,” she remarked, taking the note | 
from her hand. “TI lay you peeped into every hole and corner in the 
Doctor’s office, you minx you. Will you never learn any sense?” 

“No’m, no’m, I didn’t peep into a single thing. I just stood y 
right still in de corner while Dr. Shelmon writ de note. You ask him 
if I didn’t, and see ef he don’t say yes, sure as he’s livin’.” 

“T want none of your impertinence, Herida; go down and go about | 


your basinons, and tell mother I will be down to breakfast presently.” 
*°Yes’m.’ 


“Well, go on!” and the impatient girl drone the note, read if, and 
put it in her pocket -for a second perusal, and then walked quietly down 
to the breakfast room, where her mother was still sitting. 


“You are late this morning, Sarah,” said Mrs. Wills, glancing up | 


often sleep so late as this.” : 
“Tam not exactly sick, mother, but I don’t feel very well, my head 


sat up too late, last night.” 
“No, I think not. I went to see Emily a little while before I went | 


“She was never used to anything else,” said Mrs. Wills shortly 
‘She can’t feel the loss of society as you or I would feel it, aad she 


enjoys meng alone, and I’m sure I don’t care, for I hate to be wher? 


“T think we ought to do all we can for her, nihil she can’t help 


than I have done heretofore. I think we ought to be goad to her, 
mother.” 

“Well, ain’t we? Don’t she get enough to eat and to weal; and 
what more does she wart? I ain’t going to get down on my knees and | 
worship her, because she is my step-daughter, and because your father’s | 
sister had the audacious meanness to leave her all her money, just | 
because she liked her better than she did : any of my owl Brcceseccee I | 


ain’t a going to do it, if you are,sothere!” | | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
>» 
Z | 
a7 


things.” 
- «J don’t think there is much danger of my dying shortly, mother,” © 
laughed Sarah, and she held up her round white arm before her face. — 


Leen slarm, She had gathered enough from what she had over- 
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«flow much did my father’s sister leave her, mother?” asked Sarah, 
hile her heart beat fast and quick, “and how was the will made?” 

« Why you see old Mr. Shelmon wrote the will, and she left one 
hundred thousand dollars, all she had, to Emily, as long as she lived, 


and at her death the money falls to you; nobody knows how long she’s | | 


gwine to live, these sickly people are like cats, with nine lives, there’s 
no getting rid of them, you may be an old woman before the money 
comes to you, ‘and maybe you'll die first ; there’s no telling such 


‘J want to live a long, long time, and I want to be as happy as I well 
ean be, and the preacher, you know, told us last Sunday if we didn’t 
do good we couldn’t be happy; so I’m going to be nurse for Emily, and 
she has consented to let Dr. Shelmon see her this morring, or rather, 
she added, correcting herself, he will be here to-morrow morning to 
give Emily some medicine, which he says will be sure to cure her 
entirely.” 

“Emily never will be cured,” said Mrs. Wills, “and its useless for 
you and Dr. Shelmon to waste your time over her; let her alone, that’s 
my advice, if you don’t you'll get yourself into trouble.” 

— “I'm not afraid of the trouble, mother, if I can do Emily any good,” 
said Sarah meekly. 

“T don’t know what has made you such a saint, all at once, Sarah?” 
sneered Mrs. Wills. “I remember the time when you were very bitter 
against her, what has brought about such a change in your feelings, I 
wonder? But do as you like, you always was a headstrong girl, Sarah. 
I never could do anything with you since the day you was born.” 

“Well, I mean to do-as I like, mother, as long as Iam Sarah Wills, 
and when I am Mrs. Shelmon, I’ll do as I like still. I mean to be a 
Indy of my own head,” and Sarah put down her cup, pusked back her 
chair and walked deliberately into Emily’s room. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she said, looking up gladly in Sarah's 
lace. “T was so sick all night; I am quite willing to take the medicine — 
Dr. Shelmon recommended, if it can make me the least comfortable for 
the lew remaining months that are left to me—well I do not hope to 
= ‘ shall be well bye and bye, but not here, not here,” and she closed 
* ‘ es and shook her head mournfully, while Sarah talked to her of 
ong and beautiful life that still spread out before her. _ 

ais the household wondered at Sarah’s-strange conduct, and all 
bin to think her motives good, but Herida, who often muttered 

~~ Sayings to herself, and threw out hints that almost paralized the 


| | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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heard, to convince her that a great wrong was contemplated; sh 


|| tended to her slightest wish, and nursed her as tenderly as if she ha 


and must be won; and she did not shrink, though the battle was hard. 
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knew what, but she resolved to keep her own counsel, and keep the 
note Sarah had written, in case any thing should happen. 
“J ain’t sich a fool as dey think I is,” she said. “If my eyes does 


strainer, he’s a good man, I knows, he speaks so kind. But la, massy! | 
dat Dr. Shelmon, he’s as proud as a peacock! dat he is, and he’s poor | 
too. Didn't I hear Mrs. Shelmon’s Polly say how dey lived mighty 
stingy, to keep up fine looks, and I couldn’t stand dat; don’t care where 
dey puts me, so dey gives me plenty to eat. Talk about big folks, big 
folks, [ dont see whar’s dey’s any better’n t’other people. Das Milly. 


hardly | 


| 


| 
seem to be half open, I sees everything with ’em; I knows enough, | | 
does, fool as dey say I is. Miss Sarah had better hab married \p | 
Paxton, after he’d courted her so long, no matter if he was a half } 


de cook, che he talking about quality folks. I don’t care no more bout 
quality folks don I does ’bout t’other folks, and I’d just as soon marry 


in a poor family, as not, ef they’d give me plenty to eat and plenty to 
war. I aint carin.’’. 


In the mean time Dr. Shelmon had visited Emily, he pronounced 
her nervous, and the subtle poison had been administered to her drop 
by drop, disguised in spirits of nitre. Sarah was with her constantly, 
watching over her by night, and hovering around her by day. She at- 


been a very child. She dropped out her medicine with a hand that ne- 
ver trembled, and a cheek that never paled. The prize was before her 


And all the time Emily looked up through her tears and thanked Sarah 
and Dr. Shelmon with sweet, loving words of thankfulness, wondering 
in her heart how she had failed so long to find out the true loveliness 0! 


her sister’s character, and condemning herself for ever having spoke! ) 
unkind words of Dr. Shelmon. He was so gentle in her sick room, | 
loving and patient, how could he be otherwise than good. Alas: 10? | 


Kmily, she had not learned that “A man may smile, and smile, and be | 
villian.” | 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Lazy rich girls make rich men poor, while industrious poor 8" 
make poor men rich. | : 
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HERE is a world afar from ours, 


We shall forget the bitter pangs 


~ Then let us look beyond this hour, 


And dry our tears, for oh! at last 
We'll meet again. | 


Harting, 


Where parted friends unite again, 
Where God himself binds up the hearts, 
i Long rent in twain. 


A world where parting comes no more, 
Where eyes no longer swim in tears, 
Where aching hearts no more count out 

The flight of years. 
Oh! then dear friends, my heart is strong 
To leave you, hope is not in vain, 
If we are faithful to the end 
We'll meet again. 


Ah! we shall meet, and in that hour 
Of perfect love and perfect bliss, 


We feel in this. 


And stifle back each cry of pain, 


MATILDA. 


Ou! never speak with angry tone 

To one within this erring world, 
Let no vindictive look be shown, 

Nor be thy lip with passion curled; | 
For man at best is frail as dust, 
And God alone is truly just. . 


» 
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Gilen’s Hnheritance. 


ic CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGHTY-SEVEN. . | 

ANNY is dying, Mrs. Rutledge.” | 
The lady addressed had just left the parlor, and was still irri 

tated by her conversation with Genie. 


@ “Dying!” she repeated quickly, while a gleam of ferocious jor | 


lit up her face.” | 
; “Yes, ma’am,” replied the servant, “and the pgor thing seems | 
to be in her right mind at last. She begs continually to see you.” 
oe Mrs. Rutledge turned instantly, walking quickly down the shady | 
avenue that branched off intoserpentine paths. Through the winding |} 
of these walks, made pleasant by the gloom and greenness of the mossy | 


s trees, she proceeded, until she came upon the little cottage, half-hid in | 
ig Q luxuriant foliage. The scene within was in strong contrast with the | 


beauty and coolness without. It was dusk in the little cabin, for there 1 
was neither fire nor lamp to give light, but the bed was drawn before 
the open window through which came all the light, and the white dra. 
|| pery was scarce whiter than the sharp, chalk-pale face, defined filly 
hg | against the darkness. Outside the night-dews fell softly, and the whit 
a | pering wind pittered the lisping leaves, while far in the distance the 
shrill ery of the frog and the plaintive note of the whipporwill sounded 
mournfully. 
Mrs. Rutledge came near the bed, but shrank back into the shadow. i 
Fanny, however, had seen her. | 
“Hal” she cried, reaching out her thin hand and clutching eagerly | 
the lady’s dress, ‘You have come at last, Lady Ellen! Iam glad yo 
are come.”’ 
“You are not dying, I hope, Fanny. You are only a little fatigued, 
and will be well to-morrow.” | 
The dying woman raised her large eyes, burning with the light of | | ¢ 
renewed reason and the nearness of eternity, gazing long and steat | 
-fastly at her enemy’s face. | 


“Do not try to deceive me even in death, Lady Ellen!” she said 


Then she signed to the slaves to leave the house. They obeyed, wel” 


| 
dering. | 


“T am dying, at last, Lady Ellen,” said Fanny. | 
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“Don’t give me that name here!”’ whispered Mrs. Rutledge, hoarsely, 


and with a nervous shudder. 

“It is the only name suited to you from my lips,” replied Fanny. 
“Lady Ellen have all these years of sin and suffering wrought no 
change in your soul? You have suffered, 1 know. I read it in the fur- 
rows, which despite your art, roughen your white brow; in the silver 
that gleams NOW and then in your brown hair; in the feverish brilliance 
of your eyes. Oh: Lady Ellen, where is the child?) What have you done 
with the papers you stole from me, years ago, and the child I loved go 
dearly, for the sake of the one who committed it to my care? Oh! 
Lady Ellen, answer me, tell me where is the child?” 

«J know nothing about it. +08 rave,” Mrs. Rutledge forced her- 
self to say. 

«Oh! Lady Ellen, will you never forgive me for the love I bore to 
your injured husband, my friend and benefactor, and your “forsaken 
child? Why will you torture me in my hour of death? You do, you 
must know, what has become of the child.” 


spoke with the earnestness of truth. 
“Alas! the poor, poor child,’ moaned Fanny, turning wearily away. 
The moon had risen now, and its cold light came in at the open win- 
dow, full upon the ed, flooding the dying form with still, holy bright- 
ness. Mrs. Rutledge saw the difficult breathing and the death - dew that 
stood thick upon her brow, and for a moment the hard heart relented. 
She bent over the dying woman and placed her soft, warm hand upon 
the clammy chilled forehead of the woman who was dying. But Fan- 
ny shrunk at the soft touch, and Mrs. Rutledge withdrew her hand. 
; “Do not affect to pity me,” she said, in her hollow voice, “ Oh! Lady 
‘Ellen, tell me of the child!” 
_ “Panny,” said Mrs. Rutledge, speaking with distinct emphasis, “I 
know nothing of the child, or anything about her. You are dying, and 
| [pity you. Can I do anything for you before you die?” 
| Fanny raised her bright, hollow eyes to the lady’s face, reaching out 
her hand eagerly. 
“Can Tnot seé Ellen Bryanstone? ” 


| 
Why?” asked Mrs. Rutledge, quickly, a change passing rapidly 
ver her face, 


SW ld ‘” repeated Fanny, “Oh! Lady Ellen, who has been kind to 

| he lik 
1 i iim her? J remember,;as in a dream, her kindness to me during 

| ng period of insanity, which was only partial, as you know. I 
doubt AC 


',my mind was in a sounder state than any of you supposed. | 


Vi, 
| thas let me see the little Ellen? She has the child’s name, Mrs. Rut- 
and 


love her. Let me see her before I die.” 


VOL. 


“Tdo not know. Indeed I do not,” repeated Mrs. Rutledge. She | 
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' 


Mrs. Rutledge gazed apseeiecd at the dying woman, and then said 
simply, “I will woud for her.” 


But death was at his work. After the rapid speech which Fanny | 


The ex. | 
citement had passed away; her form seémed to shrink, her face wor | 


the death-hue, and a hoarse rattle sounded when she attempted to | 


last uttered a change had passed over her form and features, 


speak. 

“'Too late! too late!” she muttered, brokenly. “Deceived to the 
last.” Then she spoke with terribly energy. “Look, woman, at my 
wrinkled skin, look at my frosted hair, think of my withered heart, and | 
then remember'me as I used to be; think of my shattered mind, my 
years of darkness and misery, my death at the last. 
len! this is your work.” 

Suddenly her voice died away in a hoarse murmur, her lifted hands 
sunk, clasped together on her breast, and in that attitude she died. 


Mrs. Rutledge. gazed a short time at the corpse, and then called back | 
the attendants. 


the house. 


upon her ear, that woman suffered enough almost to expiate for half her 
crimes. 


[TO BE CONTIN 


The Common Lot. 


baby girl, with eyes dilate with wonder, 

Watching the shadow-shapes upon the wall, 
Thinking the sun-beams are but shining play- thing’ 
Which dance about and on her cradle fall. 


A laughing child, light bounding through the meadow, 
In gladdest measures singing wild and free, 

Or in the bright-glancing loom of Fancy, 
Weaving gay visions of the Yet-to-Be. 


A maiden fair, striving to hush the clamor, 
Of her wild heart, that she may calmly hear, 
The deep, low voice, which trembles as it whispers. 
“The old, old story,” in her listening ear. 


Behold Lady El | 


After a few directions as their vigils, she returned to | 
And in her walk through the branchy trees, while the ai | 
was fresh with dew, and the mournful sound of the whipporwill fell 
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A. thoughtful woman in the noon-day’s stillness, 
Walking along with careful steps and slow, 
While close beside her, in the smoothest places, 

The tender‘ feet of little children go. | 


A white-haired pilgrim at life’s western windows, 
Watching the far-off streaks of rosy light, 

Smiling farewell to the slow-fading landscape, 
And calmly waiting the repose of night. 


A pale, cold stone within the moonlight gleaming, 
Where sleeps the wife and mother unforgot, 


In that deep sleep which has no troubled dreaming, 
This the blessed, this the common lot. 


E. M. HUNTINGTON. 


Aunie Bon. 


HEN the restless winds are waking, 
In the wood-lands dim; 
Singing as it wonders onward, 
Its eternal hymy. 
Then my thoughts around thee cluster— 
Thoughts all fond and true, 
Hovering o’er thy path like spirits, 
Lovely Annie Lou. 


Be thy pathway strewn with roses, 
Beautiful and bright; 

May thy heart be like a birdling, 
Singing in the light. 

May the cold world never win tbee, 
From the bright and true— 


Win thee from thy truth and goodness, 
Darling Annie Lou. 


And when life’s bright dream is over, 
And thy spirit goes 
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spreading branches were almost woven above the low roofs and mal 


- was the village cemetery, where the long grass waved over hear 
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Softly from thy breast as stealeth 
Fragrance from a rose, 
May it mingle into heaven 
As the early dew 
Melteth in the morning sun-light, 


Dearest Annie Lou. MATILDA. 


Sunbeams and Shadows. 


BY ADRIENNE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


N alovely midsummer afternoon a chaise, drawn by a pair of mag. | 
nificent steeds, might have been seen.4vending its way through | 
a highly picturesque country fh one of the Southern States. The 
young man who was driving could scarcely restrain the mettled 

animals, as they plunged and reared, but his fair companion mal 
ifested no symptoms of fear, and they chatted merrily while the 

girl’s laugh floated musically on the breeze which disported with her 

clustering curls. Presently they relapsed into revery, and rode on s: 

lently, admiring the varied beauties which met their enchanted vision 

on all sides. . 

The prospect from their elevated position was indeed beautiful. The 
general aspect of the landscape was that of a high plain, while in the 
bosom of a quiet valley, surrounded by slightly undulating hills, nestled 
the flourishing village whose real name we have exchanged for the ¢ 
phonious one of Auburn. Far away in the distance sketched the Blu 
Ridge, and further still, the lofty peak of the Alleghany towered to- | 
wards heaven, and were yet bathed in the light of the setting ou 
Over the valley rested the shadow of fleecy clouds piled one above 
other in snowy masses, while beneath them the Gothic cottag® 
and Italian villas rose from groves of maple, walnut and oak, who 


sions. There too, was the pride of Auburn, its neat brick church t* 
ing so pure and white from the embosoming evergreens, that at a shor" | 

distance it was scarcely distinguishable from the granite edifices of our) 


large cities. Within the enclosure and beneath its overshadowing ced 


€ 


ts now | | 


| 
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cold and pulseless, which once beat high and warm with hope and hap- 


iness. | 
‘ «Beautiful Auburn! How gloriously thy sunbeams linger on these 


qrounding heights! How lovingly the cloudlets hover over thy 
peaceful valley : May the sunshine ever be as radiant in thy cottage 


homes! May no cloud ever lower more darkly over their happy in- 


mates!” 
As Charlie Campbell concluded, his soliloquy, @ pair of roguish eyes 


and a merry face peered into his, while a clear ringing voice exclaimed: — 


Fie! fie! Master Charlie! Methought you had more gallantry than 
to fall to dreaming in company witha lady. Pray, what happy thought 
elicited such a benison upon our romantic village ?”’ 7 

«Shame on you, Sue Ward!” he returned in the same mirthful 
tone. “Your railery has put to flight the brightest vision my imagina- 
tion ever conjured up.”’ 

“Was it of love in a cottage, and\in Auburn?” continued his inquis- 
itor teasingly. 

‘Twas well that his affirmative was with averted eyes, otherwise he 
might have discerned the first cloudlet that had ever flitted across that 
bright face. It was transient, however, for as he turned to her again 
she pleaded smilingly: | | 

“Tell me now, was Miss Douglass the queen of your revery?” 


“Yes, and to confess the truth, cousin mine, I’m glad you pursue > 


your interrogations. I’ve long wished to confide my secret to some 


one, but I could not muster courage to introduce the subject myself, I’m - 


hot in the least troubled with bashfulness, but somehow ——” 

“Well, proceed, Cousin Charlie! your confidence shall not be abused!”’ 

“I’m afraid, every time I meet my charmer, that I shall commit my- 
‘elf, I can’t dictate anything but straightforward talk, and if I go blun- 
dering about it I shall certainly spoil my fortune. Don’t you think me 
very ambitious to aspire to her hand?” 

| “No!” replied his companion with a look that spoke volumes in 
his praise.“ You are too easily discouraged. “Faint heart never won 
lair lady, you know.” 

“I never courted the muses,” Charlie proceeded, “and there’s not a 
spark of poetry in my composition. If ever Helen Douglass is won she 
ust be wooed in a strain of high-wrought romance. I wish you knew 
— perhaps you could appreciate her qualities of mind and heart, 

»Sentlemen do not. I’ve never heard of her. having a suitor. 


— do say that Sandy Grantland loves her, but. she will not marry 


: Why?” qureied Sue. . “I thought any girl in Auburn would be 


| Proud of being his selection.” 


MONTHLY. 
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again. If so will you promise your sympathy ?” 
the drive. 


courtship.” 


| veil which concealed her heart. Little did he imagine that the an- 
- nouncement of his attachment for another sounded the knell of her 
| hopes. But alas! this is the fate of many, and frail woman struggles 


- consciousness of right her only laurels. 


Sue Ward, with whom his friend had been in company. 


_the past floated dreamily before her; then the gathering darkness 0 
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“So any of them would, and he’s worthy of any except Mise Hele 


not be surprised if the die is cast, and my doom sealed before we meet 
His manner was more quiet, more like himself than he had been du. 


“JT will, but I hope no catastrophe will befall you. Success to your 


He could read sincerity on that sweet face, but he could not lift the 


on, and on, and gains the mastery over herself, her moral heroism 
known only to her God and her own heart. His approbation and her 


The young man spoke to his horses and applied the whip. Soon he 
arrived at his uncle’s gate, and assisted the young lady to alight. 
“Thank you, Charlie, for this pleasant ride. Won’t you come in?” 
Sue Ward spoke and smiled so bewitchingly! just as if there were 
no aching hearts and blasted affections in all this beautiful world! 
“Not now, I thank you. I’ll see you again soon. Good-bye!” and 
Charlie Campbell was soon driving Jehu-like through Auburn, scarce 
knowing what impelled him. | 
“His progress was soon arrested by Sandy Grantland, who called 
out: . 
a say, Campbell, where have you been with those splendid bays?” 
“Driving out with Sue Ward. Won’t you jump in and ride with 
“No, thank you,” and Sandy passed on, rejoicing that it was only 


Sue sought her room and stationed herself at the window, unable 
to collect her thoughts or analyze her feelings. This was her first 
trial, and the singular sensation it produced, gave a severe shock to, - 
nerves. It was a sultry evening, yet she sat there cold and shuddering 
in the deepening twilight. At one moment the unclouded sunshine of 


present, and anon the rayless night of the future. A suffocating feeling 
shot through her frame, and she thrust her head forward as if to inhale 
a breath of air. The heavens were already studded with stars, and she 


could not bear the sight. She closed the blinds, and covered her face 


| He’s a generous, high-spirited, high-minded fellow, but for all that he | 

| does not attain to her standard of excellence. And there’s the diff 
~bulty with me also. With all her angelic perfections she is conscious of 
_ her superiority, and could ill tolerate inferiority in a lover. | should 
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now they had all set in impenetrable gloom. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Charlie Campbell was the greatest beau in the village. He was_ 


passionately fond of ladies’ society, and there was scarcely one in Au- 
burn who did not share his attentions. . To say that he was popular 
among them, would but faintly express the enthusiastic admiration with 
which he was regarded by the village belles. He was one of the few 
men whom they could regard with favor without danger of being mis- 
understood, hence they lavished upon him all manner of compliments, 
without inspiring him with the least degree of vanity. He was exceed- 
ingly boyish in his appearance—was tall and light built, his complexion 
rather sun-imbrowned, his brows dark and heavy, contrasting strangely 
with the mild light of the hazel eyes beneath. His hair and moustache 
were of a dark chestnut color, his forehead was low, and his mouth 
large; yet, in spite of these defects, he was decidedly handsome. His 
lace was indicative of amiability rather than intelligence, and its prin- 
cipal charm was the expression of ingeniousness which was stamped 
upon every feature. : 

_ The evening after Charlie’s drive with Sue Ward found him a visitor 
at Mrs. Douglas’ cottage. Fortunately for him, there was another visi- 
tor, a young ladg who was using every wile and blandishment of which 


| She was mistress, to ensnare the handsome but not unweary .Sandy 


Grantland. Sandy was fully aware of her object, and was only deterred 
from in open expression of his disgust by the reflection that she was 
his mother’s guest, and it therefore devolved upon him to entertain her. 
The young lady failing to engage his attention as much as she desired 
by her volubility, proposed a game of chess, to which her companion’ 
Xcceeded, with a smile on his lip but an execration in his heart. 

Nothing could have been more favorable to Charlie’s purpose to mo- 
nopolize Helen Douglas for the evening, than this measure. Discredit- 
ing the whisper of Sandy’s rivalry, he dreamed not of his jealousy, and 


nen Whenever he visited Helen, so utterly at variance with his cordi- 


the cold, searching glances directed towards him by the young gentle- 


| ae other times, he ascribed to mere brotherly interests. Charlie 


| - Whom there never was a more innocent, unsuspecting youth, ) 
Ress, in this wise: Ah! Grantland is right after all. [He may well 


‘nan agony of tears. She recalled every time she had gazed upon 
their brightness with him whose “name was once a magic spell,” but 
which must henceforth be erased from memory’s tablet. Then every 
m in the midnight vault was a radiant hope in the future’s diadem; 
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be proud of such a sister, and feel an anxiety for her to make a brilliant 


‘match, but I’ll do and dare nevertheless.” 
| There was one inexhaustible topic of conversation between Heley 
,' and Charlie—their denominational interests and enterprises. However 
LA much they differed on other points, here they always agreed, and jt 
must be ‘confessed that this oneness of religious sentiment was the 
strongest bend of union between them. Helen expected him to com 
ve mence on his favorite theme as soon as the chess players were suflici 
" ently absorbed in their game to admit of his introducing a subject | 
ob which was not agreeable to them, but to her astonishment he made no 
| ae allusion to it during the whole evening. | 
i ( i] “I saw you pass here with a young lady this forenoon, Mr. Camp 
; || bell,’ remarked Helen. ‘I believe it was Miss Ward.” 
| “Yes. She has just returned from school, and I presume she will 
eB || make her debut this winter, and I predict for her a splendid career as. 
* }| belle. Of course, you will make her acquaintance, and I’m sure you 
By? would like her—she’s such an amiable, loveable object.” 
grateful glance was raised from the chess board, and Sandy's 
y's quick, brilliant orbs glowing with pleasure, manifested a deeper interest | 
Att in the conversation than in the game. . 


i! ‘“T should be pleased to call her friend,” answered Helen. ‘“Sheis 
pretty, is she not?” is 
Bir? “Beautiful as an houri!”’ he exclaimed with animation. ‘She's the 
‘ most exquisite little fairy in all the land, Miss Helen. Blue eyes | 
bh dancing and sparkling like rain-drops in the sunshine, a delicate contour | 
8 of feature, a profusion of brown ringlets, and the rosiest cheeks you | 
7 could well conceive of. I’ve just taken an inventory of her charms, 9 | 
. | you may rely on the portrature as faithful.” 4 
ee Another glance from Sandy testified his appreciation of portratt | 
f * painting, or his admiration of the beautiful, Charlie was at a loss to | 
ale “Captivated already, I perceive, Mr. Campbell,” said Helen, smiling } 
if i “You can’t resist the fascinations of a pretty woman, and ——" | 
“No, it is impossible,” he interrupted, looking significantly into the 
#, $ “Your taste is very pliable and convenient. You are such an adoret 
a’. of the sex, you fall in love with almost every girl who makes hersel 
hey | agreeable to you,” proceeded Helen, without the least embarrassment 
— “If she is not a beauty, your imagination supplies all defects, and "I 
answers every purpose, as far as you are concerned. No disclaimer; a 
you please, Mr. Campbell; you have made me the confidante of you : 
|| heart affairs too often, for me to be deceived thereby.” | 


“Qh, yes! Miss Helen, I admit I’m the most susceptible agg 
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look around for another flame, because I never could see the philosophy 
of cherishing a hopeless passion.’ 
«A happy temperament, certainly,” said Helen, laughing. 


the best. I generally perceive, after being discarded,” he continued, 
laughing in concert with his companion, “that the lady was not at all 
shited to me, so with all deference to her, I congratulate myself on the 
untoward event.” 

“You are an enigma to me, Mr. Campbell. I cannot comprehend 
how you, who are so calm and dispassionate in all things else, should 
be so perfectly enthusiastie in love. It amuses me to see how soon 
your ardor abates after a decided negative.” 

“T plead guilty to your charge, while I cannot explain it, but ‘some 
feelings are quite untranslatable,’ as you quote to me when I don’t 
understand your eccentricities. When did you see Mr. Morton?” he 
asked carelessly, after a pause.” : 


ever,’ responded Helen. 


“Your susceptibility to his charms is quite pardonable, Miss Helen. 
He is my beau ideal of a minister in every respect,’ observed Charlie, 
desirous of eliciting her opinion. boi 
“And mine,’ she returned. “He is never forgetful of ministerial 
lignity, yet there is an air of sociability about him which immediately 
puts one at ease. He affects no superiority, but one is obliged to 
leel it, except when he grows animated. Then I am instantly trans- 
ported by his brilliancy, and I forget myself, the speaker, and every 
thing, save his burning words.” | 

“You are extravagant in his praise. Do you consider him an ideal 
of beauty, likewise?” he interrogated, with as much gravity as the 
question would admit. 

“T understand your irony, Mr. Campbell, but certainly Mr. Morton’s 
\ppearance is very interesting, as you yourself must admit. I thought 
him positively handsome once yesterday. After we had sufficiently 
“anvassed church affairs, he picked up my favorite author, and read a 
few select extracts, in a low, thriling voice, as he leads a hymn. Then 
in discussing their merits, his eyes flashed as only black eyes can, and 
he became as eloquent as his Sunday sermons. I nearly went beside 
nyself with ecstacy.” 


An easy matter, comparatively —you’re such a fanatic about 


and literatur 
Of 


grated rather harshly. . 


— 


the broad earth, but I believe I’m just us devoted in my attachments ag. 
any one, and quite as constant, till I’m rejected! Then I forget, an@> 


“Then I always console myself with the reflection that it is all for 


“He called yesterday morning, and was quite as fascinating as” 


e,” said Charlie, upon whose ear her encomiums — 
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bs a, “A grave charge, that of fanaticism, and one never before preferred |i 
ee Beainst me, but we will not quarrel, Mr. Campbell,” and she advanced 
foe towards the young lady who was about rising to depart. 
a | Sandy was obliged to offer his services to escort her home, and thus 
- «| Teft Helen and Charlie alone, greatly to Sandy’s displeasure, and his 
We friend’s infinite delight. 
+: “Will you favor me with a song?” and as Helen went to the piano, 
se he commenced turning the leaves of her music book. 
pag “Play this piece if you please, ‘To the Queen of My Heart,” I have | 
ae never heard it, but it has a pretty name.” 
“It is Sandy’s favorite, so I like it on that account,” said Helen. 
Charlie stood by until the song was concluded. It inspired him “to 
ar } do and dare,” and as Helen would have turned to another piece he 
bf placed his hand on hers. 


“Not now,” he pleaded, “I would speak with you.” 
+ She looked up, but he only said: 

“The evening is lovely, let us prominade on the piazza.” — | 

“She accepted his arm and they went out. Fair Luna was in the | 
zenith of her glory, and streamed a shower of silver radiance through | 
- o the vine covered trellises. The cool night air was a welcome visitant | 
teat to the burning brow of Charlie, who began to feel the awkwarkness of | 
i of his situation as they made several turns and he was still silent. He | 
made a desperate effort at composure, and at length spoke: 
the poet, Miss Douglass, I would fain 


%. 
+ 


tell thee a part,” 


Of the thoughts that start 
4 “Lo being when thou art nigh,” 


i but they choke my utterance, and I can only whisper of love. I seek 
fr ie not with chivalrous vows to win your affection; such language befits | 
{ : not me, a nameless youth. Yet believe me, Helen, mine is a devotion | 
no less romantic than that which nerved the arm and fired the heart of 
the knight errant in the olden time—a devotion which would brave the | 
a 4 .. loss of all things, would sacrifice happiness, and if necds be life itself, | 
. : on the altar of the beloved object. And you, lady, are my heart § | 
throned queen. Will you accept the unworthy offering ?”’ 
a His words were low and his voice trembled with emotion. Hele | 
a 4 replied in the same strain of romance, but with her usual composure. } 
* i i] “T am flattered by your preference, sir knight. The homage of such | 
ae 1} » chevalier as Charles Campbell is indeed grateful to the lonely heart of 
Helen Douglass. But I crave your pardon noble sir, if I have uninten: 
tionally encouraged you to hope for reciprocal attachment. 


‘Thou hast my friendship, ask not for more.” 
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“No more?” he repeated, “is there no hope?” 
“None,” she answered with a slight huskiness of tone. © 


Charlie dropped the delicate he had been caressing with a gesture of 
impatience. “Twas but for an instant, and then he pressed it again ten- 
derly, saying: 

«To the world, Helen, you seem cold and stern, but to me you have 
been my better angel. I thank you for this—for the longings after the 
Supreme Good with which you have inspired me, and though the star of 
my earthly hopes has set in clouds, yet to eternity will I rejoice that I 
have known and loved you.” | 

He felt the hand become icy cold in his, while its mistress with tears 
in her large, lustrous eyes, whispered : i 

“You cannot rejoice in our friendship, Charlie, more sincerely than 
Ido. Its memory shall be to me as a green, sunny spot in the wilder- 
ness of life, and even this interview, painful as it is now, will be con- 
soling in the future since it will speak to me of one whom I have met 
inmy earthly sojourn who has not misapprehended my nature.” 

Ife led her to the* parlor and had scarcely made his adieu, when 
Sandy Grantland entered. 

“Ha!” exclaimed he. “You are pale and chill, Helen. What has 
happened ?” 

She essayed to speak, but no word escaped her lips. 

“Helen! Helen!” persisted Sandy, placing himself beside her.— 
‘You must tell me the cause of this agitation.” . 

“Tam very childish, Sandy,” she replied. ‘Nothing has occurred— 
nothing of any moment.” | 

“Ah! I understand—poor Campbell!” he exclaimed, in as sympa- 
thetic a tone as he could assume under the circumstances. ‘He's a 
good fellow, and very sensitive. He will suffer intensely, to-night.” 

Sympathy with suffering was so foreign to Sandy’s volatile nature, 
that she could not repress a smile at his miserable effort at compassion, 
ind at the sarcasm contained in his last sentence. - He sat silent for a 
few moments, and then rang for his lamp. 

“Good night,” he said fondly. “Think no more of this unfortunate | 
‘ffair; T dare say you will be as good friends as ever.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Witnsr you are living, be very kind, generous, and do as much as 


| vou die, and you will be sure to be missed by them. 
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Editorial Miscellany, 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


SO much has been said and written on the subject of Female Educ. 
tion, that it seems almost too trite fora paragraph. Indeed an artick 
headed by such a caption would most probably be passed over unreal 
by the great majority of the readers of periodical literature; and yet, 


as we look abroad upon society, we are compelled to believe that the | 


importance of the subject is not practically felt as it should be; other- 
wise wr should not see in our midst, so many girls in their early teens, 
who have left school and are done with study forever. They have been 
hurried through the various branches of education while their mind 
were yet too immature to comprehend, or take any interest in. them, 
and just as they begin to be old enough to study with profit, they are 
turned out into society, to spend those precious years between sixtech 
and twenty, years by far the most valuable in the life of man or womal, 
in the decoration of their persons, and in idle chit-chat which the 
utmost stretch of courtesy could not dignify with the name of conver 
sation. 

No wonder that cultivated gentlemen feel obliged to lay aside al 
topics requiring thought or reasoning, and descend to the merest trifles, 
when attempting to entertain ladies. If girls could always remain? 


their teens, and be as free from the cares and responsibilities of life 4 | 
they now are, it might be sufficient for them to understand the my* | 


teries of the toilette, and know how to talk nonsense prettily. Bul 
theirs is a high and holy mission. Duties will ere long devolve upon 


them, in the discharge of which they will need all the advantages which | 
well-trained minds and extensive knowledge can confer. They will | 
soon be elevated to the highest office known among men—queens In the ! 
domestic circle—patterns and guides to the rising generation. Childret | 
naturally respect most, those whom they regard as most capable of | 


giving them instruction; and in order that a mother’s influence may be 


all that the Creator designed it should be; her son must feel, even 4 the | 
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end of his college course, that his mother is his equal in knowledge.— 
We have now in mind a lady who left school at fifteen, and plunged into 
all the gayeties of fashionable life. At twenty she married, and by’that 
time she had forgotten the little she had acquired at school. In a few) 
years her son, an active, enterprising boy, might have been seen every 
morning, with his satchel of books upon his shoulder, wending his way 
to the village school. When he became puzzled, as such youngsters 
always do by the mysteries of geography and arithmetic, he was asked 
one day by a school-mate, why he did not get his mother to assist him 
at home about his lessons. ‘I do ask her,” he replied, while a bitter 
and contemptuous expression came over his countenance, “but she 
always says she don’t know; my mother don’t know anything, I believe 
she is a fool.” That remark and that expression of countenance; made 
alasting impression on my mind, and caused me to pity jthe woman 
| who had made such an impression on her own child, and well might she 
be pitied, for in a few short months, she was widowed, and the control 
of this boy devolved on her alone, as she had failed to inspire him with 
any respect for her knowledge, it is not strange that he refused to be 
guided by her judgment. She soon felt that she had no influence over 
him, and she saw him rapidly plunging into all those habits which she 
most dreaded, and before he bad attained the age of manhood, his mis- 
conduct had brought his doating mother to a premature grave. 

Let us contrast with this a more pleasing picture. It is that of a 
mother now advanced in years, whose name and place of residence 
could be given were it not for the fear that she might object to such 
publicity. This lady was thoroughly educated. An extensive course 
of study had strengthened and developed all the powers of her mind. 
She had acquired such a taste for literary pursuits, that after her mar- 
| Tage, a certain portion of each day, was redeemed from domestic cares, 
and carefully devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, and the cultiva- 
| Yon of her own mind. In a few years a little student was seen seated 
by her side. His first. lessons: in science were conveyed to his mind in 
the tender tones of maternal affection. He loved knowledge because it 
“as imparted by his mother, and he loved and respected that mother 
the more because she was capable of gratifying his love of knowledge. 
aes she led him in the paths of science the more profound was 
Re pri for her. She prepared him for college without the aid of 
er and when he entered the University she was still 
met of his studies. She could aid him to constrne the 
Ho a, In the classics, or solve the intricate problem in mathe- 

truth wa ee pleasure he derived from the acquisition of every new 
please , eightened by the thought that his mother would share that 

ue with him. The charm of her society secured him from all 
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the North.’ I don’t often fly into a passion, but I was angry enough | 


We believe with her, that there is talent enough in the South to sustain 


temptation to seek the companionship of the idle and the vicious Hep 
influence over him was without limit, and she knew well how to turnit | 
to advantage. That mother too is now widowed and that son is now 
occupying a prominent position in society. He is honored and his 
opinions are quoted with respect by hundreds of his fellow-citizens, but 
still his mother is the object of the same veneration with which she ip. 
spired him in the days of his childhood. He seems to regard her with 
a reverence inferior only to that which he feels for the Supreme Being. 
When all mothers shall be like this mother, thoroughly qualified for the 
work assigned them, then will the benefits of female education be fully 
realized—then will the human race be elevated in the scale of intellec. 


tual and moral being, to a degree of which we can at present form littk 
conception. 
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E. M. E. 


A friend in Georgia, writing under date of March 20th, says: “The 
Aurora has much improved. I am glad to see it looking so handsome 
and smiling in its pretty new dress; and I wish it many long years of 
prosperity. May it never die for want of patronage, as I presume Wis 
the case with Russell’s Magazine at Charleston, whose demise gave il: } 
natured Northerners matter for rejoicing. Did you see that paragraph 
in a Boston paper? which after commenting on the magazine, malic | 
ously added, ‘after all the boasting of Southern newspapers, Russell's } 
Magazine has died, because they can’t furnish such superior articles as we of | 


then, to have pulled the ears of that editor.” 

Our fair friend will please accept our thanks for her kind wishes— 
Magazines whose growth shall be perennial, if it can only be rendered 


ABOUT OURSELVBS. 


WE find the following notice of the AURORA in the Daily Enquirer | 


in this city, of April 17th, which we transfer to our pages wit 
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pleasure. We appreciate it, not only on account of its flattering 


orn literature in general, its neglect, etc. We hope our friends will 
give it a careful perusal, and be induced to use greater efforts in building 
up a home literature. W. R. G. 


Ten AURORA. 


We find upon our table this morning a Southern literary magazine, 
with the above title, published in Memphis by Gulley & Perry, proprie- 
tors, and edited by Mrs. E. M. Eaton, W. R. Gulley, and W. 8. Perry. 

The Aurora is 2 pamphlet of sixty-four pages, neatly put up in 


its table of contents very attractive. 


We have so often had, occasion to complain of the unaccounable 
neglect of Southern literary journals by Southern readers, and the 
indiscriminate patronage bestowed upon the worthless, and sometimes 
worse than worthless, Northern publications, that we again approach 
the subject with some degree of hesitation. We have more than once 
heard, with a feeling of disgust, would-be literary oracles declare that 
our Southern periodicals were “no account.” It is sufficient answer to 
say, that if they are, the Northern publications are no better; and ours 
are, at least, free from immorality and sensualism. But why is it that 
our literature is not in a more flourishing condition? It is not for the 
want of effort on the part of publishers. It is not for the want of 
literary talent on the part of contributors, or a disinclination to engage 
in literary labors. The tault lies with the Southern public. Our best 
Writers are poor. They cannot afford to write unless they are paid, 
and the publisher, whose receipts barely enable him to buy his materials 
and pay his printers, has no money to offer his contributors. If every 
Southern reader would take a Southern Magazine, instead of sending 
his money to the North, it would very soon be in the power of Southern 
publishers, not only to command a monopoly of Southern talent, but to 
pare in addition the contributions for the best Northern writers. It 
am this way alone that a home literature can be built up. Let the 
earn People subscribe to their own papers, nothing more is needed. 
¢ publishers the means of paying good contributors, and in less 


t “i twelve months, we answer for it, that the most gratifying results 


We commend the Aurora especially to the citizens of Memphis. 


| “ought to have such a magazine, and we ought to sustain it, if it did 


single subscriber outside the city limits. 
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commendation and well wishes, but for its candid remarks upon South- | 


colored paper binding. Its typographical execution is excellent, and. 
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encircling with a box plait. 
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FASHION PLATE. 


“Robe Beatrice Imperial,” decidedly the most unique and appropri- 
ate design for walking and traveling dresses, that has yet appeared, 
loplins of the various qualities and styles, together with Berag 
Anglais, being the principal fabrics of which these suits are composed 


and trimmed, as represented in the Fashion Plate. When of Berage_ 
Anglais, or similar light material, the skirt is much improved by 


Solid Poult de Louis, in lavender, ashes of roses, and light tans, as 
well as small check silks, are in usual request. Silks, Grenadines, and 
Organdies, in 4, 5, 6, 5, and 9flounces, meet with cordial acceptance. 

Lace Mantles and Points are meeting with great favor. 
We shall’in future give our lady friends a full report of the fashions 
monthly, with correct representations, drawn from actual articles in the 
establishment of Messrs. Speed, Donoho & Strange, Mempbis. They 
may rely upon their being correct, as these gentlemen import their 
goods direct from Europe. 


SOUTHERN PIANO MANUFACTORY. 


WE are pleased to notice the success of Messrs. Knaze & Co. ~ | 
timore, in the manufacture of Pianos. Their pianos are now acknow | 
edged to be equal to any manufactured in the United States. They 
should be encouraged on account of their excellent work, and particu: | 
larly as theirs is a Southern establishment. We have no desire st | 
ever to disparage like manufactories North, but are merely influence | 
in writing this notice by a national-pride in the success of Southern | 
terests and institutions. w. R. © 
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